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PLATE  I.— MANY  COLOURED  VASES.  Frontispiece 


The  two  hexagonal  vases  and  the  vase  and  cover  show  Bow  in 
its  most  elegant  mood.  Each  piece  is  elaborately  decorated  in  what 
may  be  called  the  European- Japanese  styles,  many  of  which  had  already 
been  popular  in  Meissen  and  in  the  soft-paste  factories  of  France.  The 
shapes  are  boldly  Oriental,  and  the  delicacy  and  brilliance  of  the 
colouring  does  not  leave  the  Japanese  artists  far  behind.  But  the 
designs  are  somewhat  over-crowded,  as  was  the  fashion  with  Western 
decorators,  and  not  so  well-proportioned  as  the  originals.  These 
pieces  are  not  marked,  but  some  others  in  this  style  bear  the  T.F.  of 
Thomas  Frye  or  the  jj  with  which  he  sometimes  signed  his  work. 
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PREFACE 


NE  had  hoped  to  make  some  departure 


in  regard  to  Bow  China  and  its  period, 


and  give  the  reader  stories  of  new  traffics  and 
fresh  discoveries,  but  I  find  it  is  agreed  that 
any  book  on  the  subject  must,  at  the  present 
day,  be  more  of  a  compilation  than  an  original 
work.  Having  read  during  the  last  twenty 
years  all  the  books  published  on  or  round 
about  Bow  and  its  products  with  great  enjoy¬ 
ment,  I  can  only  say  that  I  hope  I  may  not 
have  stolen  the  authors’  fire  in  any  particular. 
But,  like  any  other  writer  who  follows  these 
authorities,  I  must  be  indebted  to  them  again 
and  again.  Where  the  information  was  not 
general  knowledge  I  have  mentioned  its  source 
in  the  text,  and  I  beg  modestly  to  suggest  a 
study  of  the  works  here  set  forth — when  you 
have  read  mine.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no 
book  with  coloured  illustrations  dealing  with 
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PREFACE 


Bow  alone.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
works  treating  of,  inter  alia,  the  Stratford-by- 
Bow  factory  are  as  follow:— 


English  Porcelain  .... 
Catalogue  of  English  Porcelains  . 

History  of  Old  English  Porcelain 
The  Ceramic  Art  of  Great  Britain 
Bow,  Chelsea,  and  Derby  Porcelain 

Old  China . 

Marks  and  Monograms 
Bow  and  Chelsea  China  (Articles  on) 
English  Porcelain  .... 
Porcelain,  its  Nature,  &c.  . 

Porcelains  of  all  Countries  . 

Guide  to  English  Pottery  and  Porce¬ 
lain  at  British  Museum  . 


By  A.  H.  Church. 
„  Lady  Charlotte 
Schreiber. 

„  M.  L.  Solon. 

„  L.  Jewitt. 

,,  Wm.  Bemrose. 
,,  J.  F.  Blacker. 

„  W.  Chaffers. 

„  W.  O’Neill. 

,,  Wm.  Burton. 

>>  »»  >> 

„  R.  L.  Hobson. 


>>  n  >> 


These  are  all  excellent  and  serious  works, 
but  one  cannot  help  noticing,  here  and  there, 
among  these  many  pages  certain  “termino¬ 
logical  inexactitudes  ”  or  statements  that  time 
and  other  things  have  since  corrected.  That  is 
where  the  trifling  comedy  of  such  a  little  book 
as  the  present  comes  in — the  tragedy  is  when 
one  finds,  or  others  notice,  that  an  incorrect 
detail  or  a  wrong  attribution  has  once  more 
been  handed  on.  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Solon 
have  been,  as  it  were,  immersed  in  ceramics 
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all  their  lives,  and  Professor  Church  and  Mr. 
Hobson  are,  respectively,  connected  with  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  and  the  British  Museum 
collections  and  are  masters  of  the  craft.  They 
seem  to  me  the  final  authorities  on  the  subject. 
It  is  true  that,  in  speaking  of  the  collection  of 
Bow  china  at  South  Kensington,  Professor 
Church,  while  advising  us  to  accept  the  attribu¬ 
tions  as  they  stand,  for  they  are  founded  on  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  evidence  available, 
adds,  with  the  just  caution  of  the  analytical 
professor,  that  further  researches  and  new 
evidence  may  shake  some  of  these  conclusions. 
But  it  certainly  seems  that  there  is  now  but 
slight  probability  of  any  further  data  being 
brought  forward. 

Against  this  confession  of  shooting  over 
ground  already  covered  by  the  cracks,  I  may 
say,  perhaps,  that  I  have  been  many  years  a 
student  and  collector,  and  occasionally,  like 
the  chemist  hero  in  a  charming  “connoisseur” 
story  by  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore,  one  has  been 
“fortunate.”  Thus  a  good  purchase  or  two  may 
have  been  come  by  and  also,  like  Dogberry, 
one  “hath  had  losses.”  In  regard  to  Bow 
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especially  chances  have  been  let  slip.  Not 
long  since  I  had  a  collection  of  about  one 
hundred  pieces  living  with  me  for  a  year.  It 
was  offered  for  a  very  small  sum.  I  coquetted 
with  it  for  so  long  that  it  eventually  passed 
from  my  grasp  at  about  four  times  the  amount 
I  was  asked  for  it.  But  at  least  there  had 
been  the  advantage  of  seeing  this  group  of  Bow 
every  day  for  twelve  months,  and  if  you  would 
know  any  particular  make  of  china  well  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  live  with  it  for  a  time.  If  one 
may  be  personal  again,  for  a  moment,  I  may 
say  that  against  such  a  bad  conduct  of  affairs 
as  losing  the  Bow  implies,  I  have  in  my  time 
bought  some  pieces  of  blue-and-white  Kang- 
he  for  shillings,  for  which  I  have  been  offered 
as  many  sovereigns  a  few  years  later.  Of 
course  one  is  never  quite  ready  to  accept  such 
offers,  but  they  are  pleasant  none  the  less.  In 
questions  of  art,  and  especially  in  the  art  of 
collecting,  no  doubt  the  money  test  is  vulgar 
and  stupid,  but  still  it  is  one  that  everybody 
understands;  and  it  is  something  of  a  refresh¬ 
ment  to  find  that,  while  pleasing  one’s  aesthetic 
side,  you  have  at  least  not  uselessly  depleted 
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your  bank  account.  Bow  china  offers  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  kind  at  the  present  time,  for  it 
is  not  immensely  popular  in  “the  rooms,”  as 
the  auctions  are  called.  But  it  certainly  cannot 
be  made  again,  and  with  the  gradual  disap¬ 
pearance  of  examples  into  museums  and  the 
general  whips  and  scorns  and  cracks  of  time 
and  the  ever-growing  popularity  of  old  china, 
its  market  value,  if  you  buy  well,  may  yet 
increase  an  hundred-fold  or  thereabout. 
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PLATE  II.— VASE  FOR  POT-POURRI 


The  pot-pourri  vase  and  cover  in  this  shape  is  rather  over  9  inches 
in  height,  and  shows  a  fluted  bowl  and  ornamented  foot  surmounted 
by  a  mass  of  carefully  modelled  and  painted  flowers.  An  example 
of  the  same  sort,  but  without  the  flowers,  in  the  Schreiber  collection, 
is  crowned  by  a  figure  playing  the  bagpipes.  Both  vases  have  the 
mark  or  signature  To  impressed.  As  is  explained  in  the  text  these 
letters  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  sign  of  an  accomplished 
French  modeller,  on  whose  individuality,  however,  certain  doubts 
have  been  cast.  The  same  mark  appears  on  Bristol  and  other  wares, 
but  might  well  belong  to  one  man  as  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
artist  and  potter  passed  frequently  from  one  factory  to  another. 
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CHAPTER  I 


>  this  small  book  happens  to  be  the  first 


of  a  series  on  the  consideration  and  col¬ 


lecting  of  old  china  of  widely  different  kinds, 
I  beg  to  offer  for  the  more  or  less  apprecia¬ 
tive  regard  of  the  reader  the  following  little 
resume  of  what  I  take  to  be  a  few  of  the  facts 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  Bow  and 
ceramics  in  general.  It  is  true  that  he  will 
probably  know  them  already,  for  not  many 
secrets  in  that  connection  survive  to-day.  But 
he  may  find  it  useful  to  be  reminded  once 
again  of  these  basic,  if  rather  tedious,  things. 

A  firofios,  there  was  once  a  polite  and  well- 

meaning  chairman  peer  who  dozed  while  a 

fluent  lecturer  was  giving  a  list  of  scientific 

data.  Noticing  this,  the  speaker  turned  to  his 

chairman  and  said,  rather  loudly,  “I  fear  your 
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Grace  finds  these  facts  dull.”  “Dull,  indeed,” 
was  the  unexpected  reply,  “but,”  with  a  sudden 
awakening  to  the  situation,  “ extremely  inter¬ 
esting  ”  /  Some  such  qualified  compliment  is 
the  usual  reward  of  a  statement  of  facts,  but 
still  one  gives  them. 

SYNOPTICAL 

The  Bow  works  were  founded  at  St.  Leonards, 
Stratford-by-Bow,  about  1740.  There  were  pro¬ 
bably  other  and  much  smaller  works  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Heylin,  Thomas  Frye,  Weatherby,  and 
J.  Crowther  were  respectively  founders,  managers, 
or  owners  until  1774  when  the  whole  affair  was 
taken  over  by  Duesbury,  the  potter  of  Derby. 
Bowcocke  is  another  important  personage  at 
the  factory.  He  was  a  salesman  or  manager  and 
clever  commercial  traveller  of  the  firm.  His 
memorandum  books  are  most  useful  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  Bow  ;  they  became  the  property  of 
Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber,  the  famous  collector 
of  early  English  china.  G.  M.  Moser,  later  the 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  Bacon, 
later  an  R.A.,  were  probably  modellers  of  figures 
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at  Bow.  T.  Craft  was  a  painter  of  chinaware, 
one  of  ninety  in  his  day,  at  the  works.  The 
productions  of  the  factory  were  largely  utili¬ 
tarian,  made  in  a  white  pseudo-porcelain,  and 
of  more  or  less  oriental  design.  The  figures 
produced  were  generally  somewhat  anglicised 
versions  of  Dresden  designs.  The  statuettes 
were,  however,  often  excellent  portraits  of  Eng¬ 
lish  people.  The  main  sources  of  information 
in  regard  to  Bow  are  to  be  found  in  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  the  wares  in  contemporary  prints, 
the  Bowcocke  memoranda,  Duesbury’s  notes, 
and  the  Craft  inscription  on  his  bowl,  and 
especially  the  results  of  the  excavations  on 
the  site  of  the  original  factory  and  the  many 
“finds”  there  made.  The  study  of  actual  pieces 
in  the  three  periods  of  Bow  and  a  knowledge 
of  contemporary  history  are  both  founts  of  in¬ 
formation. 

Then  there  are  the  principal  marks  and 
initials  used,  which  will  be  found  on  p.  85. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  pieces  was  marked, 
however.  There  is  a  wise  maxim  among  col¬ 
lectors  that  a  mark  is  the  first  and  easiest 
thing  to  forge. 
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* 

Such  statements  as  these  can  be  distilled 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  ware,  but  much  of 
a  less  definite  character  remains  behind. 

Environing  the  subject  of  Bow  china,  or  the 
productions  of  any  other  eighteenth-century 
English  factory,  there  is  a  considerable  and 
pleasing  field  of  necessary  information  to  be 
covered.  Bow  ware  does  not  spring  fully  armed 
upon  the  world.  It  is,  like  other  things,  the 
child  of  the  ages  past  and  sire  of,  possibly, 
a  mightier  line.  With  this  point  in  view  one 
should  consider 

SOME  ORIGINS 

Porcelain  is  said  to  have  been  made  in 
China  as  early  as  a.d.  618-907  under  the  T’ang 
dynasty.  It  has  been  found  to  exist  at  that 
period,  but  it  may  have  been  known  before. 
Anyway,  it  was  known  very  long  ago  and  far 
away. 

The  craft  of  pottery  is  of  immemorial  age,  and 
porcelain  no  doubt  developed  from  the  earlier 
earthenware.  Some  of  the  first  work  of  this 
kind  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  imitation 
of  carven  jade  and  other  stones,  the  polished 
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surface  of  which  it  reproduced  to  some  extent. 
From  the  early  days  of  ceramic  production  until 
the  present  time  the  Chinese  have  continued, 
under  the  patronage  of  their  rulers,  to  produce 
the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  examples  of 
porcelain.  The  work  of  the  Western  world,  in¬ 
cluding  America  even  unto  to-day,  is  imitative, 
small,  and  uninspired  in  comparison  with  celes¬ 
tial  productions — occidental  porcelain  is,  com¬ 
paratively,  a  poor  thing ;  but  it  is  our  own  and, 
therefore,  not  without  interest. 

JAPANESE  WARES 

In  the  history  of  antique  ceramics,  Japan 
is  next  in  importance  to  China.  This  race, 
dowered  with  perfect  artistic  taste,  appears  to 
have  learnt  the  art  from  China  or  Corea.  The 
earliest  Japanese  productions  of  porcelain  are 
said  to  have  been  made  about  1510,  and  the 
native  admiration  for  their  own  earlier  earthen¬ 
wares  and  stonewares  was  by  no  means  obliter¬ 
ated  by  their  love  of  the  then  foreign  porcelain. 
The  potters  of  Nippon  copied  much  Chinese 
work,  and  the  Chinese,  in  turn,  conveyed  many 
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ideas  from  Japan.  It  was  not  until  the  re¬ 
opening  of  trade  with  Europe  about  i860  that 
the  supply  of  Japanese  porcelains  became  so 
general  and  so  well  understood.  Not  long  since 
the  authorities  gave  to  China  many  of  the 
praises  due  to  Japan,  and,  earlier,  much  that  was 
Chinese  gained  the  name  of  “  Old  Japan.” 

THE  SPREADING  OF  PORCELAIN 

The  Chinese  caravans  carried  their  native 
porcelains  far  into  Persia  and  Asia  Minor  in 
very  distant  days,  and  the  Arabs  effected  some 
trade  with  the  Celestials  as  early  as  our  ninth 
century.  But  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth 
century  when  the  Portuguese  began  their 
vast  Eastern  undertakings,  and  early  in  the 
seventeenth  when  the  Dutch  established  their 
oriental  trade,  and  later  about  1640  when  the 
East  India  Company  of  this  country  increased 
their  operations,  that  the  fine  porcelains  shipped 
from  Canton  began  to  be  seen  in  Europe.  The 
desire  for  Chinese  wares  grew  with  the  posses¬ 
sion,  and  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
English  developed  the  trade  rapidly  during  the 
seventeenth  century. 
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ENGLAND  INTERESTED 
When  once  porcelain  was  introduced  into 
Europe  all  the  nations  vied  with  one  another 
in  attempting  to  produce  the  ware.  It  was  imi¬ 
tated,  more  or  less  cleverly,  by  all  the  pottery 
makers,  the  faience  of  France  and  Italy,  and 
the  delft  of  Holland  no  doubt  coming  closer 
to  the  original  as  regards  design,  colour,  and 
shape  than  the  work  of  others.  It  was  only 
the  essential  quality  of  the  material  that  was 
left  out;  this  was  to  be  sought  for  many  years 
before  the  chemist,  Bottger,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  discovered  the 
kaolin  which  enabled  him  to  make,  at  Dresden, 
such  porcelains  as  had  been  produced  in  the 
East  for  a  thousand  years  or  more.  This  fiorce- 
laine  de  Saxe,  largely  made  at  Meissen,  a  few 
miles  from  Dresden,  stimulated  the  quest  of 
the  secret  of  its  manufacture,  and  the  English 
people,  particularly,  became  greatly  interested. 
From  the  days  when  Katherine  of  Braganza 
brought  her  dowry  in  kind,  instead  of  in  money 
as  promised,  to  Charles  II.,  porcelains,  and  other 
Eastern  arts,  comparatively  familiar  in  the 
Portuguese  Court,  were  greatly  admired  here, 
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and  influenced  the  potters  who  produced  earthen¬ 
ware  and  stoneware.  This  latter  material,  al¬ 
though  not  of  the  same  constituent  parts  nor 
surface,  as  the  real  chinaware,  was  sufficiently 
analogous  to  make  the  endeavour  to  reproduce 
the  original  seem  possible. 

EARLY  EFFORTS 

During  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  England  these  efforts  were  carried  on 
with  great  enthusiasm.  Later  even  Dr.  Johnson 
is  said  to  have  adventured  on  the  line  of  dis¬ 
covery  at  Chelsea,  and  many  well-known  and 
brilliant  men  devoted  themselves  to  a  quest 
which  was  at  one  time  considered  to  lie  rather 
in  the  province  of  alchemy  than  of  chemistry. 
It  was  these  closely  interested  pioneers  in  the 
craft  of  porcelain  manufacture  who  gave  to 
English  wares  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
character  and  charm  which  make  such  ex¬ 
amples  now  so  greatly  sought.  At  the  present 
day  our  porcelains,  as  regards  the  quality  of  the 
scientifically  combined  materials,  are  as  near 
perfection  as  possible.  But  all  the  old  grace  of 
tentative  endeavour  and  hopeful  accomplishment 
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is  now  blotted  out  in  purely  mechanical  achieve¬ 
ments  and  commercial  success. 

That  our  early  china  wares  were  not  the  true 
Chinese  nor  Meissen  china  wares  is,  of  course, 
a  well-known  fact,  neither  were  they  pottery. 
The  manufactures  of  the  various  works  differed 
slightly.  But  that  of  Bow  may  be  said,  shortly,  to 
have  been  an  artificial  porcelain  of  soft  paste 
with  a  glaze  made  from  red-lead,  sand,  and  nitre. 

To  understand  old  Bow  productions,  and 
to  aid  one  to  know  an  example  when  one  sees 
it,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  glance  at  its  make  and 
the  changes  it  underwent.  Mr.  A.  H.  Church, 
the  well-known  writer  on  ceramics,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Academy,  has 
set  forth  with  the  greatest  fulness,  the  analy¬ 
tical  results  obtained  by  means  of  careful 
chemical  examination  of  the  early  Bow  frag¬ 
ments  found  on  the  site  of  the  works,  and  also 
by  the  study  of  the  specification  of  the  two  first 
patents.  I  would  refer  those  who  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  chemical  side  of  the  subject  to  his 
work.  But  it  is,  after  all,  doubtful  whether  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  paste  and  glaze  will  help 
the  casual  amateur  greatly  towards  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  products  of  the  early  Essex  factory. 
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THE  EXTERNAL  POINT  OF  VIEW 

Useful  as  it  may  be  to  inform  oneself  of  the 
internal  parts,  as  it  were,  of  Bow,  it  is  better  still 
perhaps  to  judge  well-authenticated  examples 
from  the  external  point  of  view.  On  looking 
closely  at  such  a  piece  one  notices  that  the 
glaze  is  practically  glass  carrying  a  certain 
proportion  of  white  clay.  The  smoothness  and 
pleasing  quality  of  this  glaze  is  noticeable  on 
all  old  Bow.  It  overflows  the  lines  of  the 
applied  ornament,  as  in  the  white  ware  which 
is  decorated  with  sprigs  of  prunus  stamped 
out  and  applied  in  paste.  It  covers  all  harsh 
corners  and  touches  the  colouring  and  the 
paste  with  a  sort  of  magic  like  the  Vernis 
Martin  or  the  brilliant  and  deep  lacquers  of  the 
East.  There  is  sometimes  a  yellowish  tint  in 
the  glaze,  but  at  the  present  time  much  of  the 
ware  is  discoloured  with  pale  brown  patches. 

Professor  Church  acknowledges  that  there 
are  some  difficulties  in  separating  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Bow  from  those  of  other  factories,  and 
adds,  in  effect,  that  the  only  sure  guides  which 
collectors  possess  at  present  are  founded  on  a 


PLATE  III.— THE  FARNESE  FLORA 


Although  this  statuette  suggests  that  the  British  eighteenth-century 
potter’s  conception  of  the  divinity  of  flowers  and  the  spring  was  of 
a  somewhat  heavy  type,  it  was  really  inspired  by  the  Farnese  Flora 
at  Naples.  The  colouring  in  the  Bow  original  is  gay  and  vernal  and 
the  technical  qualities  of  the  work  worthy  of  the  factory  at  its  best. 
The  figure  is  thought  to  be  an  early  example  of  the  work  of  John 
Bacon  afterwards  R.A. 


» 
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comparison  of  the  paste  and  decoration  of  the 
44 New  Canton”  inkpots  of  which  there  are 
several  examples  in  the  museums  and  of  the 
fragments  disinterred  on  the  site  of  the  works, 
of  the  44 Craft”  bowl  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  perhaps  one  may  say,  writing  some  years 
later,  the  many  examples  in  our  public  ceramic 
collections  which  are  now  justly  attributed  to 
Bow.  The  various  illustrations  here  given  are 
taken  from  objects  in  the  Museums  and  show 
the  typical  characteristics  of  the  ware — namely, 
great  thickness  but  remarkable  translucency  in 
the  thinner  parts  where  the  transmitted  light 
appears  yellowish. 

The  glaze  contains  much  lead  and  is  liable 
to  become  iridescent  and  discoloured.  The  ware 
is  usually  of  considerable  weight,  a  quality  that 
has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  the  quantity 
of  lead  in  the  glaze,  but  which  is,  of  course,  due 
to  compactness  and  hardness  of  the  paste  itself. 

With  these  few  facts  as  to  the  origin,  history, 
and  character  of  Bow  ware  before  one,  all  that  is 
required  for  the  collector  is  a  personal  taste  for 
the  china  in  question  and  an  observant  eye,  a 
ready,  but  not  a  large,  purse — and  good  fortune. 


CHAPTER  II 


HERE  appears  to  have  been  some  little 


disagreement  between  the  admirers  of 


various  factories  of  chinaware  as  to  which  was 
absolutely  first  in  England.  The  dates  of  the 
foundation  of  both  Chelsea  and  Bow  are  somewhat 
obscured.  But  as  the  beginners  and  pioneers 
of  this  agreeable  craft  did  not  discover  the 
kaolin  and  felspar  which  formed  the  Chinese 
hard  porcelains — in  England  that  was  found,  it 
is  generally  agreed,  by  William  Cookworthy  of 
Plymouth  about  1745  and  first  used  in  1768 — but 
only  invented  an  excellent  something  which  had 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  Dresden  produc¬ 
tions,  there  is  not  very  much  to  quarrel  about 
in  this  connection.  But  in  any  case  the  factory 
at  Stratford-by-Bow  was  at  least  in  the  first 
flight  and  has  no  small  claims  upon  all  who 
are  interested  in  Old  English  wares.  There  is 
still  a  certain  charm  and  romance  about  this 
early  work,  for  Bow  came  in,  as  it  were,  with 


PLATE  IV.— THE  FLORENTINE  BOARS 

The  figures  of  the  seated  and  running  boars  are  copied  from  the 
Florentine  model  and  show  a  style  and  boldness  not  generally  noticeable 
in  the  productions  of  Bow.  The  seated  boar  is  4.9  inches  in  height 
and  5.2  inches  in  length.  The  moving  figure  is  4.7  inches  by  5.7 
inches.  Both  pieces  are  carefully  painted,  and  the  rustic  bases, 
scattered  with  acorns  and  leaves,  are  effectively  treated.  Few  better 
examples  of  animals  were  sent  out  from  the  factory.  These  figures 
were  intended  to  be  mounted  in  ormolu  or  bronze  in  the  fashion  of 
Meissen,  and  are  fitted  with  the  hole  usually  made  for  this  purpose. 
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the  sweet  o’  the  year.  Its  productions  are  of 
the  salad  days  of  this  craft — enthusiastic,  hope¬ 
ful,  at  once  tentative  and  bold.  Chelsea  may 
be  more  clever.  Plymouth  and  Bristol  may 
make  more  noise,  but  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  Bow  factory;  there  was  a  vast  output 
during  the  thirty  years  that  it  existed  and  its 
examples  can  still  be  collected  without  too  great 
an  outlay.  That  is  important,  for  after  all,  half 
the  pleasure  in  any  particular  old  ware  is  in 
the  possession  of  it  or  the  possibility  of  being 
able  to  form  a  little  collection  of  that  which 
seems  to  one  worth  having. 

EARLY  DAYS 

As  I  have  said,  the  secret  of  true  porcelain, 
such  as  that  made  from  time  immemorial  in 
China,  was  long  sought  in  Europe  without 
producing  more  than  some  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  faience  and  the  remarkable  soft  paste.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  alchemy  and  the  quest  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher’s  stone  were  still  in  vogue  and  the 
experiments  in  regard  to  china  were  often 
involved  in  mystic  rites,  the  desire  for  some- 
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thing  afar  from  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow,  in 
airy  aspirations  for  the  infinite  and  the  ideal. 
These  rather  vague  endeavours  were  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  earth  again  by  some  of 
the  more  able  of  the  German  chemists.  Although 
the  name  of  Johann  Friedrich  Bottger  is,  of 
course,  that  best  remembered  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  there  were  many  other  people  at  work 
who  helped  on  the  experiments.  It  was  about 
1710  that  Bottger  removed  from  Dresden  to  the 
Abrechtsburg  at  Meissen  and  became  with  his 
instructed  workmen  almost  a  State  prisoner 
while  he  produced  the  earliest  examples  of  the 
wares  which  were  to  stagger  the  ceramic  world. 
But  the  development  of  “Dresden  China,”  as  it 
is  now  somewhat  loosely  called,  from  the  Bottger 
days  is  another  story ;  but  it  is  one  which  had 
no  small  influence  on  all  our  labours  here  and 
certainly  on  the  production  of  old  Bow,  where 
the  attempt  to  solve  the  secret  which  had  now 
passed  from  China  to  Saxony  was  constantly 
essayed.  One  may  safely  say  that  Bow  came, 
flourished,  and  was  conquered  between  the 
years  1744  and  1776.  Some  authorities  consider 
that  the  factory  was  established  in  1730,  but 
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the  patent  was  not  applied  for  by  Edward 
Heylin  and  Thomas  Frye,  the  artist,  until  1744, 
and  it  is  from  that  date  that  the  history  of  the 
factory  can  best  be  traced.  Although  at  that 
time  the  production  of  hard  porcelain  was  well 
understood  in  Saxony,  and  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  leakage  of  secrets  from  the  factory, 
all  English  wares  were  of  a  more  or  less  ex¬ 
perimental  and  varying  character.  In  1748  Frye 
protected  a  second  patent  which  changed  the 
composition  and,  under  Weatherby  and 
Crowther  who  followed  on,  many  alterations 
took  place.  In  1776  W.  Duesbury  of  Derby 
bought  up  the  business  and  carried  on  the 
work  in  his  own  town.  Therefore,  one  may 
take  it,  that  all  the  Bow  ware  of  interest  to 
the  collector  dates  between  1744  and  1776. 

BLANC  DE  CHINE 

Although  very  many  varieties  of  goods  were 
made  at  Bow  one  of  the  most  interesting  classes 
of  work  which  can  still  be  collected  is  that 
ware  made  in  imitation  of  the  Blanc  de  Chine , 
but  in  forms  that  were  generally  quite  English 
in  character.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
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early  idea  of  the  Bow  production  was  to  supply 
useful  sets  of  chinaware  for  the  general  public, 
who,  even  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  were, 
to  a  large  extent,  in  the  habit  of  using  pewter, 
or,  among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  silver¬ 
ware.  The  early  white  chinas  which  Bow  in¬ 
troduced  were  decorated  with  the  simple  sprigs 
of  applied  paste  under  the  glaze.  What  is 
now  called  the  prunus  and  sometimes  haw¬ 
thorn  pattern,  Bowcocke  wrote  of  as  the  sprig' d 
and  others  term  the  May  flower .  This  pattern 
had  had  a  long  success  in  many  countries 
before  it  was  applied  to  Bow  ware.  Mr.  Solon 
says  Saint  Cloud  had  earlier  taken  it  from 
the  Chinese  white  porcelain  of  Fuchien  and 
that  no  pattern  seems  to  have  been  so  con¬ 
stantly  reproduced.  “Dresden  and  afterwards 
Chantilly,  continued  to  make  it  one  of  their 
favourite  motives  of  embossed  decoration.  But 
none  of  the  productions  of  these  factories  had 
ever  equalled  in  charm  and  perfection  a  fine 
example  of  Bow  manufacture. 

“Whenever  such  a  specimen  is  introduced 
in  a  general  scheme  of  decoration  it  never 
clashes  with  the  surroundings,  the  mellowness 


PLATE  V.— “OLD  JAPAN ”  PATTERNS 


Both  the  jug  and  the  octagonal  plate  here  shown  are  examples  of 
the  so-called  “Old  Japan  ”  of  the  Bow  factory  about  1750-60.  The 
jug,  which  is  6f  inches  in  height,  is  decorated  with  the  familiar 
Oriental  pattern  of  quails  or  partridges.  It  is  a  design  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  notebooks  of  John  Bowcocke  which  throw  so  many 
interesting  side-lights  on  Bow  productions.  On  the  24th  July  1756 
he  wrote  a  memorandum:  “To  buy  a  partridge,  either  alive  or 
dead,”  and  this,  it  is  supposed,  was  to  provide  the  model  for  the  very 
conventionalised  birds  which  appear  on  this  and  other  pieces.  The 
chrysanthemum  tree  in  red  and  gold  is  a  sort  of  European  rendering  of 
an  old  Japan  design.  The  whole  piece,  with  the  modelled  mask  under 
the  lip  and  pleasing  colour  and  glaze,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  more 
ornamented  but  useful  wares  of  Bow.  The  decoration  of  the  octagonal 
plate  has  perhaps  more  claims  to  artistic  perfection.  The  Chinese 
birds  appear  to  have  been  taken  directly  from  an  Oriental  design  and  are 
admirably  placed  upon  the  central  space  and  finely  painted.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  occidental  character  of  the  border  it  was  spoken  of  at 
the  time  of  its  production  as  the  “  Japan  style  admired  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll.”  This  particular  plate  was  very  probably  decorated  by 
Thomas  Craft,  a  well-known  artist  among  ninety  others  at  the  works. 
The  bowl  belonging  to  Craft,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
is  ornamented  with  a  border  of  the  same  kind  showing  festoons  of 
many-coloured  flowers  suspended  from  gilt  loops,  but  that  piece  lacks 
the  decorative  birds  or  phoenixes  and  is  therefore  not  so  pleasing  as 
the  plate. 
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and  unctuosity  of  its  substance  make  all  other 
white  china  appear  crude  and  harsh  by  its 
side.  An  equal  superiority  of  texture  is  notice¬ 
able  in  the  creamy  paste  of  the  ware  made  for 
the  table,  namely,  in  the  brown-edged  dinner 
and  tea  services  painted  with  the  partridge 
and  peacock  patterns.” 

The  chinas  which  Bow  produced  in  large 
quantities  were  excellent  and  popular  for  plates 
of  various  uses,  for  sauce  boats,  and  tureens; 
tea  and  chocolate  pots,  and  bowls  with  covers 
and  stands  were  among  the  utilitarian  pieces 
which  were  distributed  among  a  great  number 
of  families  in  England  and  abroad.  It  is  the 
fragments  of  these  sets  which  still  remain 
that  form  the  basis  of  a  modern  collection  of 
old  Bow. 

THE  EXCAVATIONS  OF  THE  SITE 

In  1868  that  early  and  accomplished  enthusias¬ 
tic  collector  of  English  porcelain  and  earthenware, 
Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber,  had  an  opportunity  of 
assisting  at  the  excavations  then  made  on 
the  site  of  the  original  works  and  found 
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moulds  actually  used  and  many  odd  pieces  of 
broken  vessels  and  “wasters”  which  enabled 
the  student  to  attribute  examples  of  ware  to 
Bow  which  had  previously  been  considered  the 
output  of  other  works.  This  same  lady,  as  I 
have  said,  afterwards  obtained  the  memorandum 
books  of  John  Bowcocke,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  factory  during  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  a  salesman  who  went 
far  afield  in  search  of  orders,  and  thus  some 
early  details  of  “New  Canton”  have  been 
gathered  together.  In  the  Schreiber  collec¬ 
tion  alone,  at  South  Kensington,  some  150 
different  examples  are  shown.  There  are  other 
examples  also  at  this  museum.  The  study  of 
these  would  form  a  fairly  liberal  education  in 
the  subject  for,  with  very  few  exceptions — 
such  as  some  cases  of  confusion  with  Chelsea 
— each  piece  is  an  undoubted  example  of  old 
Bow.  As  I  have  said  the  greater  part  of  the 
early  white  wares  are  of  an  oriental  character. 
Most  of  these,  such  as  the  tea  sets,  plates, 
and  so  forth  are  decorated  in  the  Chinese 
fashion  with  applied  low  relief  designs  of  the 
prunus  pattern,  and  moulds  for  this  actual 
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ornament  were  found  on  the  old  site  of  Bow 
works.  But  side  by  side  with  such  examples 
are  many  others  owing  their  inspiration  to  the 
early  continental  factories  and  perhaps  to  the 
inventiveness  of  the  owners  of  the  Bow  works 
— such  as  Thomas  Frye  and  others.  Plates  of 
the  character  of  the  blue  and  gold  one  in 
illustration  No.  XIII.  had,  of  course,  for  their 
immediate  forebears  the  admired  work  from 
Meissen  and  Vincennes  or  Sevres.  It  was  a 
genre  in  which  the  somewhat  crude  methods  of 
Bow  were  not  likely  to  be  seen  to  advantage, 
but  it  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  public 
wanted,  and  with  an  adaptability  which  should 
have  made  for  a  more  continued  commercial 
success  the  works  produced  it  as  well  as  they 
could. 


FIGURES  AND  GOOD  FORTUNE  * 

For  some  years,  however,  the  Bow  undertak¬ 
ing  flourished  immensely,  touching  the  zenith  of 
its  success  about  the  year  1758 — in  the  decade 
of  the  discovery  of  Pompeii,  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  the  successes  of  Clive  in  India,  and 
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the  travels  in  Italy  of  the  architect,  Robert 
Adam,  which  were,  eventually,  to  revolutionise 
English  decorative  art  and  greatly  influence 
the  ornamentation  of  porcelains.  In  that  de¬ 
cade,  as  one  learns  from  the  notes  of  a  painter 
at  the  works,  three  hundred  persons  were  en¬ 
gaged.  In  1750  the  cash  receipts  were  £6573 
and  they  increased  each  year.  In  1755  the 
total  is  given  as  £11,229  and  the  sales  of  1754 
are  stated  to  be  no  less  than  £18,115.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  an  enormous  quantity  of 
Bow  ware  was  put  upon  the  market,  and  it 
is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  so  small  a 
quantity  still  remains  to  the  world.  For  the 
china  of  Bow — with  exception  of  the  figures 
and  statuettes — was  as  a  rule  an  uncommonly 
stout  affair.  A  generation  of  servitors  who  had 
braced  their  muscle  with  attempts  upon  the 
pewter  services  alone  would  be  able  to  smash 
the  strong  and  heavy  examples  of  utilitarian 
ware  that  Messrs.  Weatherby  and  Crowther  pro¬ 
duced.  Owing  to  the  original  strength  of  the 
services  some  have  survived  uncracked,  but  with 
pieces  chipped  off  such  as  one  expects  to  see  in 
very  hard  substances.  This  applies  to  the  early 


PLATE  VI.— THE  FLUTER  AND  COMPANION 


A  characteristic  pair  of  statuettes  showing  a  boy  playing  flute  and  a 
girl  replying  with  guitar.  The  hawthorn  bloom  in  bold  relief,  the 
heavy  moulding  of  the  base,  the  mode  of  decoration,  and  the  mark 
on  one  piece,  an  anchor  and  dagger  in  red,  all  make  these  figures 
excellent  examples  of  Bow  work.  Among  the  memoranda  of 
Bowcocke,  the  well-known  manager  and  salesman  of  the  factory, 
whose  notes  have  been  so  valuable  to  all  collectors,  is  a  sketch  of 
this  pair  which  he  calls  “  Fluter  and  Companion,”  and  adds  that  the 
price  is  3s.  and  4s.  each.  The  high  stands  shown  in  both  these 
pieces,  and  the  curious  feet  into  which  the  scrolls  turn,  belong 
especially  to  Bow  and  are  not  found  in  Chelsea  examples.  The 
height  is  4.9  inches. 
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white  manufactures,  not  to  the  figures  nor  to 
the  creamy  soft  paste  wares  of  what  may  be 
called  the  second  period,  about  1760,  of  which 
the  Craft  bowl,  frequently  mentioned  by  all  Bow 
collectors,  forms  the  archetype.  Such  chips  as 
these  are  not  very  important,  but  broken  china 
as  a  rule  is  anathema.  Once  upon  a  time  people 
used  to  humbug  the  collector  by  telling  him  that 
a  crack  enhanced  the  value  of  an  old  piece  of 
china.  Lest  that  idea  should  not  be  quite  dead 
I  take  the  opportunity  to  warn  the  buyer  against 
its  falsity.  There  may  be  certain  museum  pieces 
which  serve  their  purpose  equally  well,  as  ex¬ 
amples,  whether  they  be  broken  or  whole,  but 
for  the  collector  who  would  have  a  cabinet  of 
increasing  value  I  would  say  beware  of  cracked 
and  above  all,  of  made-up  mended  pieces.  In 
a  rather  wicked  Stuart  comedy,  “Sir  Courtly 
Nice,”  by  John  Crowne,  there  is  a  couplet  which 
I  venture  to  paraphrase  in  this  connection : — 

“  China,  like  women,  should  be  kept  with  care, 

One  flaw  debases  it  to  common  ware—” 

or,  at  best,  greatly  decreases  its  market  value 
in  the  booths  of  Vanity  Fair. 


CHAPTER  III 


'  the  present  time  it  is  hardly  possible  to 


reconstruct  the  varying  history  of  “New 


Canton,”  as  the  Bow  factory  was  called,  nor 
to  follow  the  lives  of  those  men,  such  as  the 
merchant,  Edward  Heylin,  or  Thomas  Frye 
of  West  Ham,  well  known  in  his  day  as  a 
portrait  painter  and  miniaturist,  or  Weatherby 
and  Crowther,  who  founded,  managed,  and 
carried  on  the  factory  during  its  short  life. 
But  here  and  there  among  the  memoirists  of 
the  eighteenth  century  one  may  happen  upon 
a  hint  or  two  in  regard  to  the  contemporary 
view  taken  by  artists  and  others  whose  opinions 
mattered  at  that  time.  Walpole,  of  course,  has 
much  to  say  of  Chelsea,  but  little  of  Bow, 
where  many  of  the  same  classes  of  goods  were 
produced;  others,  however,  give  some  details. 

Among  the  few  notes  and  stray  documents 
that  are  still  preserved,  one  of  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  is  the  curious  and  to  some  extent 
informing  inscription  which  was  pasted  on  the 


PLATE  VII.— ACTORS  OF  YESTER-YEAR 


Among  the  most  popular  of  the  portrait  statuettes  produced  at 
Bow  were  these  two  respectively,  Mrs.  Clive  and  Woodward.  Both 
actress  and  actor  are  seen  in  the  roles  they  played  so  long  in  Garrick’s 
farce  of  Lethe.  In  the  accounts  of  W.  Duesbury’s  enamelling 
establishment  for  1751  these  figures  are  mentioned,  but  they  were 
produced  and  widely  appreciated  long  after  that  date.  Considering 
the  number  once  in  circulation,  it  is  curious  that  so  few  examples 
come  into  the  auction-rooms  at  the  present  day.  When  they  do, 
however,  large  prices  are  paid  for  them.  In  the  Art  Journal  of  1869, 
about  the  time  of  the  discoveries  at  the  site  of  the  old  Bow  works 
the  white  china  figures  of  Mrs.  Clive  and  Woodward  as  Mrs.  Riot 
and  the  Fine  Gentleman,  in  the  costumes  as  given  in  Bell’s  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Plays,  are  referred  to.  The  writer  adds  that  a  pair  of 
these  in  white  Bow  china,  exquisitely  modelled  and  finished,  bear 
date  1758  stamped  in  the  clay.  They  were  then  in  the  possession  of 
a  lady  whose  family  had  retained  them  ever  since  they  came  from 
the  factory.  Frequently  they  are  mistaken  for  Chelsea  china,  for 
that  factory  also  produced  the  same  models. 
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lid  of  the  box  in  which  the  “Thomas  Craft 
bowl,”  now  at  the  British  Museum,  was  formerly 
kept.  It  was  of  this  piece  that  Sir  Wollaston 
Franks  wrote  in  1863,  that  it  was  the  only  ex¬ 
ample  that  could  indubitably  be  assigned  to  Bow 
—but  many  discoveries  have  been  made  since 
that  day.  With  the  exception  of  the  larger 
official  catalogue,  this  Memorandum  is  here 
reproduced  for,  I  think,  the  first  time  in  its 
entirety.  The  original  spelling  is  varied  in  the 
not  uncommon  eighteenth-century  manner,  and 
the  punctuation  and  disconnected  sentences  are 
characteristic  of  a  craftsman  who  was  master 
of  other  arts  than  those  of  the  pen. 

THE  CRAFT  BOWL 

“This  Bowl,”  the  inscription  runs,  “was  made 
at  Bow  China  Manufactory  Stratford  le  Bow  in 
the  county  of  Essex  about  the  year  1760  and 
painted  there  by  Thomas  Craft,  my  cypher  is  at 
the  bottom ;  it  is  painted  in  what  used  to  be 
called  the  old  Japan  Taste,  a  taste  at  that  time 
much  esteemed  by  the  then  Duke  of  Argyll,  there 

is  near  2  peny-weight  of  gold;  about  15/ - 

I  had  it  in  hand  at  different  times  about  3 
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months,  about  2.  weeks  was  bestowed  on  it. 
It  could  not  have  been  manufactured  for  less 
than  ^4.  There  is  not  its  similitude.  I  took 
it  in  a  box  to  Kentish  Town  and  had  it  burned 
there  in  Mr.  Gyles’s  Kiln,  cost  me  3/-.” 

One  notes  that  Duesbury  of  Derby,  who  seems 
to  have  taken  over  the  many  firms  that  failed 
in  eighteenth  -  century  ceramic  production,  also 
swallowed  up  Mr.  Gyles’s  stock  in  trade  later  on. 
“It  was  cracked,”  continued  the  Memorandum 
with  brief  pathos,  “the  first  time  of  using  it. 
Miss  Nancy  a  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Patrick 
Blake  was  christened  with  it.  I  never  use  it 
but  in  particular  respect  to  my  company,  and  I 
desire  my  Legatee  (as  mentioned  in  my  Will) 
may  do  the  same.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
I  have  said  too  much  about  this  Trifling  Toy. 
A  reflection  shines  in  upon  my  mind  that  this 
same  Bowl  may  meet  with  the  same  fate  that 
the  manufactory  where  it  was  made  has  done 
and  like  the  famous  cities  of  Troy,  Carthage, 
etc.,  and  similar  to  Shakespeare’s  Cloud  cap’t 
Towers  etc.”  After  this  broken  flight  of  poetic 
memory,  Mr.  Craft  continues  on  more  prosaic 
lines.  “The  above  manufactory  was  carried  on 
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many  years  under  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Crowther 
&  Weatherby  whose  names  were  known  almost 
all  over  the  world ;  they  employed  about  three 
hundred  persons,  about  ninety  painters  (of  whom 
I  was  one),  and  about  two  hundred  turners, 
throwers,  &c.,  were  employed  under  one  roof: 
the  model  of  the  building  was  taken  from  that 
at  Canton  in  China:  the  whole  was  heated  by 
two  stoves  on  the  outside  of  the  building  and 
conveyed  through  flues  and  pipes,  and  warmed 
the  whole  sometimes  to  an  intense  heat  un¬ 
bearable  in  winter ;  it  now  wears  a  miserable 
aspect,  being  a  manufactory  for  turpentine  and 
small  liniments,  and  like  Shakespeare's  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision,  &c.  Mr.  Weatherby  has 
been  dead  many  years,  Mr.  Crowther  is  in 
Morden  College,  Blackheath,  and  I  am  the  only 
person,  of  all  those  employed  there,  who  annu¬ 
ally  visits  him.  T.  Craft,  1790.” 

Fortunately  the  inscription  and  the  bowl  have 
escaped  the  fate  its  maker  feared  for  them, 
and  found  very  safe  harbourage  in  the  British 
Museum. 

AN  HISTORIC  PIECE 

On  examination  this  piece  shows  a  porce¬ 
lain  of  soft  and  creamy  character,  and  decora- 
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tion  which  is  far  more  remarkable  for  the 
minute  care  used  by  the  painter  in  putting  on 
his  gold  and  pigments,  over  the  glaze,  than  for 
the  beauty  or  effectiveness  of  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  It  may  have  been  in  the  “Old  Japan 
Taste”  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  admired,  but 
it  appears  to-day  to  be  a  very  poor  imitation 
of  a  style  of  work  which  was  quite  fully  under¬ 
stood  by  other  painters  of  porcelain  of  the 
period.  The  inkstands  of  “New  Canton,”  for 
example,  which  are  dated  in  some  cases  only  ten 
years  before,  1750,  are  decorated  in  the  Japan 
taste  in  a  way  far  more  true  to  Oriental  beauty 
than  is  the  elaborate  but  unconvincing  work 
on  Craft’s  valued  toy.  It,  however,  no  doubt 
represents  the  period  of  1760  at  the  factory 
uncommonly  well,  and  the  details  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  coming  from  Craft  himself,  are  full  of 
interest.  Mr.  Burton  describes  the  decoration 
as  consisting  of  festoons  or  sprays  of  flowers 
and  leaves  with  loose  pendant  scrolls  between — 
a  device  never  used  by  the  Japanese.  He  adds, 
“  the  piece  is  evidently  one  in  which  Craft,  work¬ 
ing  for  himself,  has  carried  out  some  of  his  own 
notions,  and  only  the  echo  of  the  far-off  original 


PLATE  VIII.— BACON’S  “COOKS”  AND  THE 
“GOLDEN  LADY” 

Nos.  i  and  3  show  the  famous  statuettes  of  Cooks  carrying  dishes. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  modelled  by  John  Bacon,  who  began 
his  career  at  a  china  factory  and  afterwards  became  a  well-known 
R.A.  These  pieces  bear  the  mark  B.  impressed.  They  stand  6| 
inches  high  and  are  charmingly  modelled  and  delicately  painted. 
From  the  memorandum  books  of  Bow  it  would  appear  that  these 
figures  were,  for  a  long  while,  most  popular.  A  Mr.  Fagg,  a  china- 
dealer,  frequently  orders  large  numbers  and  gets  an  abatement  in 
the  price  which  was  about  2s.  to  4s. 

The  statuette  in  the  middle  shows  a  bold  attempt  to  set  forth 
the  beauty  of  Venus  surrounded  by  flowers  and  attended  by  her 
constant  doves.  The  colours  and  gilding  are  perhaps  more  effective 
than  the  form,  but  the  ensemble  is  graceful  and  pleasant. 


* 
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idea  is  a  rich  red  and  gold,  which  gives  the 
colour  note,  even  touches  of  yellow,  green,  and 
a  pale  slaty-blue  are  also  used.  There  are  many 
pieces  in  existence  which  have  been  identified 
as  the  productions  of  Bow  by  their  resemblance 
in  style  to  this  “ Craft  Bowl.”  Some  in  the 
Schreiber  collection  at  South  Kensington,  with 
similar  arrangements  of  festoons  forming  the 
border,  but  with  an  oriental  design  in  centre, 
have  thus  been  placed.  One  also  finds  in  Craft’s 
little  history  of  his  bowl  some  hint  of  the 
manners  and  taste  of  that  far-off— 

“ . Georgian  day, 

When  men  were  less  inclined  to  say 
That  ‘Time  is  Gold,’  and  overlay 
With  toil  their  pleasure:” 

Mr.  Craft’s  rather  vague  allusions  to  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  the  well  -  known  lines  from  the 
“  Tempest,”  suggest  a  touch  of  literary 
“  side,”  and  his  reference  to  Sir  Patrick  Blake 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  a  taste  for  the 
aristocracy  which  is  characteristic  of  many 
periods.  The  Duke  is  perhaps  that  much- 
admired  Campbell  who  commanded  the  Royalist 
army  at  Sheriffmuir  in  George  I.’s  time,  and 
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was,  later,  spoken  of  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  as  being  a  devoted  collector  of  china. 
That  lively  letter-writer  goes  on  to  tell  us  in 
verse  that  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of  what 
was  then  a  rather  coy  passion  for  porcelain, 
as  one  has  so  excellent  an  example  in  the 
gifted  Duke. 

One  also  learns  that  the  famous  owner  of 
the  Bow  works,  Mr.  Crowther,  retired  after  his 
efforts  to  make  the  factory  flourish  to  Morden, 
a  sort  of  Charterhouse  brotherhood  in  which 
gentlemen  might  make  a  last  retreat  from  a 
world  which  they  had  served  without  great 
reward. 

Some  years  after,  J.  T.  Smith,  in  his  highly 
amusing  and  ultra  candid  biography  of  the 
famous  sculptor  and  curious  character,  Joseph 
Nollekens,  R.A.,  gives  some  other  details  of 
Bow.  In  a  long  dialogue  between  that  ac¬ 
complished  “statuary”  and  collector,  and  a  once 
famous  dealer,  Panton  Betew,  of  Old  Compton 
Street,  they  speak  of  the  matter.  After  various 
recollections  of  artists  who  had  recently  passed 
away,  and  a  good  deal  of  bargaining  for  a  model 
of  a  Fiamingo  boy,  Nollekens  suggests  that  the 


PLATE  IX. —AN  EXOTIC  DECORATION 

This  ecuelle,  cover,  and  stand  are  examples  of  the  bold  and 
brilliant  colouring  occasionally  employed  at  Bow.  The  design  of  the 
eight-pointed  star  on  stand  and  cover  is  in  gros  bleu  and  bright  gold, 
and,  with  the  same  pattern  adapted  to  the  base  of  the  ecuelle,  gives 
great  richness  to  the  piece.  The  ornamentation  has  a  note  of 
Meissen — Orientalism  is  in  the  gay  painting  of  the  parrots  and  butter¬ 
flies — and  it  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  many  pieces  that  were  inspired  by 
the  Continental  potters  who  were  working  in  England  about  1778. 
The  piece  is  7^  inches  in  height  and  clearly  marked  in  red  with  an 
anchor  and  dagger. 
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dealer  shall  take  some  broken  silver  in  exchange, 
and  offers  “a  chased  watch  case  by  Old  Moser 
— one  that  he  made  when  he  used  to  model  for 
the  Bow  manufactory.” 

OLD  BOW  GOSSIP 

This  designer  was,  of  course,  George  Michael 
Moser,  who  became  the  keeper  of  the  then 
new  Royal  Academy,  and  the  father  of  the 
famous  Miss  Mary  Moser,  who,  with  Angelica 
Kaufmann,  was  one  of  the  only  two  ladies  who 
have  come  within  the  mystic  forty.  The  men¬ 
tion  of  Moser  in  connection  with  Bow  reminded 
Betew  that  there  were  very  many  clever  things 
produced  there.  “What  very  curious  heads  for 
canes  they  made  at  that  manufactory,”  he  said, 
“  I  think  Crowther  was  the  proprietor’s  name ; 
he  had  a  very  beautiful  daughter,  who  married 
Sir  James  Lake.  Nat  Hone  painted  a  portrait 
of  her  in  the  character  of  Diana,  and  it  was 
one  of  his  best  pictures.  There  were  some 
clever  men  who  modelled  for  the  Bow  concern, 
and  they  produced  several  spirited  figures — 
Quin  as  Falstaff,  Garrick  as  Richard;  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  striding  triumphantly  over 
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the  Pretender,  who  is  begging  quarter  of  him ; 
John  Wilkes,  and  so  forth.” 

Nollekens  continues  the  conversation  by 
saying :  44 4  Mr.  Moser,  who  was  the  Keeper  of 
our  Academy,  modelled  several  things  for  them/ 
Betew :  4  Bless  you !  I  know  him  well.  My 
friend  Grignon,  the  watchmaker,  in  Russell 
Square,  advised  him  to  learn  to  enamel  trinkets 
for  watches,  and  he  succeeded  so  well  that  the 
Queen  (Charlotte)  patronised  him  and  he  did 
several  things  for  the  King.  It  is  said  that 
his  Majesty  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  he 
once  ordered  him  a  hatful  of  money  for  some 
of  his  works.'  Nollekens:  4 So  I  have  heard.' 
Betew:  ‘Chelsea  was  another  place  for  china,"' 
and  so  forth,  with  a  dozen  reminiscences  of 
interest,  but  not  immediately  dealing  with  the 
remarkable  work  which  Bow  had  then  recently 
produced.  At  the  time  these  two  observers  of 
the  arts  were  speaking  the  chinawares  of  Bow 
were  still  in  use.  Hundreds  of  knives  and 
forks  still  had  the  handles  made  there ;  canes, 
as  Betew  said,  were  still  in  use  ornamented 
with  china  tops  from  the  factory,  and  the  utili¬ 
tarian  pieces  and  the  decorative  figures  were 
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to  be  found  in  many  households.  But  except 
for  some  few  people,  such  as  those  conversa¬ 
tionalists,  the  facts  in  connection  with  Bow 
were  already  being  forgotten  and  lost  to  future 
generations  of  collectors. 

OLD  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Mr.  Nightingale  in  his  “  Contributions  ”  to¬ 
wards  the  history  of  early  English  porcelains, 
states  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  any 
notice  of  the  Bow  productions  mentioned  in 
the  London  newspapers  before  1757,  but  it  is 
certain  that  these  works  were  advertised  earlier, 
in  1753,  in  Aris’s  Birmingham  Gazette ,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  first  years  brought  sufficient 
trade  to  make  advertising  unnecessary.  But  in 
1757  the  Bow  people  evidently  possessed  a  con¬ 
siderable  stock,  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  time  to 
force  the  market  a  little  and  make  the  class 
of  wares  which  they  had  perfected  known 
to  buyers. 

Students  of  the  subject  have  found  many 
newspaper  advertisements  of  the  wares  of  Bow 
which  set  forth  to  some  extent  the  history  of 
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that  factory  in  a  succinct  and  rather  bitter  way. 
When  gathered  together,  as  in  Mr.  William 
Bemrose’s  book,  they  show  the  struggle  and 
final  collapse  of  the  undertaking  very  plainly. 
In  1753  the  Bow  factory  advertises  “a  person 
is  wanted  who  can  model  small  figures  in  clay 
neatly,”  and  later  paragraphs  in  regard  to  sales 
mention  figures  and  statuettes.  In  1757  the 
following  appeared : — 

“  At  Bow  China  Warehouse  in  Cornhill  are  great 
variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  wares  of  that  manu¬ 
factory  greatley  improved :  And  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  their  Warehouse  on  the  Terrace 
in  St.  James’s  Street  is  constantly  supplied  with  every 
thing  new,  where  it  is  sold  as  at  Cornhill,  with  the  real 
Price  marked  on  each  piece  without  abatement.” 

The  last  clause  seems  to  suggest  that  in  the 
early  days  of  Bow,  as  even  at  the  present  time, 
the  collector  of  china  was  inclined  to  make  a 
bargain.  Later  sale  advertisements  show  that 
many  of  the  services  were  decorated  with  the 
brown  edged  Japanese  pattern  and  were  painted 
by  artists  brought  from,  perhaps,  the  parent 
factory  of  Meissen,  or,  as  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr. 
Solon  suggest,  from  French  potteries  which 
closed  down  about  this  time.  This  particular  de- 


PLATE  X.— VASES  AND  A  BASKET 


i  and  2  show  a  pair  of  scroll-shaped  vases  surrounded  by  bouquets 
of  flowers  in  more  or  less  naturalistic  colours.  This  style  of  orna¬ 
ment  was  carried  out  in  small  pieces,  these  examples  are  4J  inches 
in  height.  The  basket  in  the  centre  of  picture  is  formed  of  the  trellis 
work  then  so  popular.  It  is  marked  with  an  impressed  T.  Each 
raised  flower  is  carefully  painted,  and  the  scroll  base  handled  with  a 
delicacy  to  which  a  photograph  can  hardly  do  justice. 
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coration  is  now  greatly  sought,  it  is  the  simple 
and  somewhat  oriental  one  of  a  prunus  in  flower 
with  two  quails  or  partridges,  some  wheat- 
sheafs  and  other  objects  in  the  background 
suggestive  of  European  rather  than  Japanese 
characteristics.  A  rather  elaborate  development 
of  this  decoration  is  to  be  found  in  the  examples 
at  the  British  Museum  and  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  of  vases  and  plates  wholly  of  a  Japanese 
style.  Although  a  vast  variety  of  goods  was 
produced  at  this  time,  from  the  date  when  the 
second  warehouse  was  opened  in  town  at  St. 
James’s  the  fortunes  of  the  works  decreased. 
In  1762  a  partner,  Weatherby,  died  and  the 
other  member  of  the  firm,  Crowther,  although  a 
person  of  importance  as  we  have  seen,  soon 
drifted  into  bankruptcy.  In  1764,  there  was  this 
rather  confused  advertisement  in  the  Public 
Advertiser  which  told  of  a  sale  at  Spring 
Gardens : — 

“The  remaining  part  of  the  large  stock-in-trade  of  John 
Crowther,  a  Bankrupt ;  this  collection  is  removed  from  the 
manufactory  at  Bow,  near  Stratford,  and  the  Bow  ware¬ 
house  in  Cornhill,  consisting  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  finish 
Porcelain,  chose  out  of  same  collection  in  curious  figures ; 
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Girandoles  and  Branches  for  chimney  pieces,  finely  decorated 
with  figures,  flowers,  etc.,  Dishes,  compotiers,  Leaves,  etc., 
fine  Deserts  of  the  fine  old  Partridge  and  Wheatsheaf  Pat¬ 
tern  and  a  variety  of  other  porcelain.” 

Notwithstanding  this  somewhat  despairing 
appeal,  Crowther  still  carried  on  the  work  at 
Bow  for  a  year  or  two  until  Duesbury  took 
over  the  affair,  stock,  lock,  and  barrel,  as  was 
his  wont.  Apart  from  the  advertisements  of  the 
productions,  the  memorandum  books  of  Dues¬ 
bury  and  those  already  mentioned  belonging  to 
John  Bowcocke  are  good  sources  of  information. 
There  is  a  note  by  the  latter  which  hints  at 
one  reason  for  the  frequent  oriental  decorations 
on  old  Bow.  In  1756  he  writes:  “Patterns  re¬ 
ceived  from  Lady  Cavendish:  A  Japan  octagon 
cup  and  saucer,  lady  pattern,  a  rib’d  and  scollop'd 
cup  and  saucer,  image  pattern,  a  basket-bordered 
dessert  plate,  a  Japan  bread  and  butter  plate,” 
and  so  on,  until  it  is  made  plain  to  us  that  the 
reason  why  Bow  sometimes  vies  with  oriental 
wares  in  the  charm  of  its  decoration  and  the 
good  taste  of  its  shapes  and  styles  is  that  the 
makers  were  careful  copyists  and  the  customers 
insisted  on  having  the  native  productions  as 
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much  like  the  famed  Eastern  porcelains  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  permit. 

ORIGINAL  PRICES 

Another  historical  point  of  interest  to  us  to¬ 
day  is  in  connection  with  the  prices  at  which  the 
pieces  were  originally  sold.  When  Dr.  Johnson 
visited  the  Derby  works  in  1777  his  faithful 
biographer  says,  “The  china  was  beautiful,  but 
Dr.  Johnson  justly  observed  it  was  too  dear; 
for  that  he  could  have  vessels  of  silver  as  cheap 
as  were  here  made  of  porcelain.”  Had  he  and 
Boswell  been  to  Bow  a  few  years  earlier  no  such 
objection  need  have  been  made  to  the  prices  of 
the  productions  of  this  far  more  modest  factory. 
Then  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  pierrots,  and 
harlequins,  were  quoted  at  about  7s.  to  9s.,  boys 
and  girls  were  about  12s.,  and  a  lady  and 
gentleman  were  not  dear  at  9s.  The  octagon 
quail,  or  partridge,  pattern  plates  —  from  the 
oriental — vine  leaf  milkpots,  pint  mugs  painted 
with  landscapes,  enamelled  coffee-pots  and  so 
forth  were  sold  at  9s.  each.  Salt  boxes,  mustard 
and  cream  ladles,  branch  candlesticks  and  a 
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hundred  other  pieces  for  the  table  cost  about 
5s.  each.  The  well-known  dolphin  pickle  stands 
were  priced  at  5s.,  the  blue  printed  mugs  at  5s. 
also;  “sprig’d  bowls”  for  salads  rose  to  12s., 
and  the  fine  elaborate  pieces  which  have  since 
fetched  hundreds  of  sovereigns,  were  especially 
made  for  commissions  and  charged  at  higher 
but  still  moderate  prices. 

PRESENT  DAY  COST 

Mr.  Blacker,  who  has  written  on  old  English 
and  other  wares,  is  considered  an  excellent 
authority  on  the  present  day  “market”  prices, 
and  he  and  others  point  out  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  a  pair  of  Bow  figures 
in  the  Maclaren  sale  were  sold  for  ,£400,  such 
prices  are  extremely  unusual,  although  when 
examples  of  Bow  of  undoubted  authenticity 
with  regard  to  mark,  decoration,  and  paste, 
are  offered  for  sale,  the  competition  is  always 
keen,  but  the  pieces  which  ordinarily  come  in 
one’s  way  are  the  teapots,  tea-sets,  and  so  forth, 
white  and  plain,  but  embossed  with  the  prunus 
sprig  applied  decoration.  These  cups  are,  if 


PLATE  XI.— AN  ECUELLE  AND  TWO  MUGS 


Nos.  i  and  2,  the  two  large  cylindrical  mugs  each  about  6  inches 
in  height  are  both  good  examples  of  Bow,  painted  in  blue  on  white 
ground.  No.  1  is  in  the  style  of  various  Continental  factories.  A 
well-drawn  landscape  continues  round  the  piece ;  on  one  side  a  man 
and  a  lady  on  horseback,  in  eighteenth-century  dress,  are  carefully 
depicted.  The  blue  is  bright  and  clear  and  decorative  in  effect.  The 
second  mug  is  ornamented  in  what  was  then  called  the  “  Chinese 
taste,”  with  an  elaborate  dragon,  having  the  early  four  claws,  extend¬ 
ing  on  to  the  inside ;  the  sacred  Chinese  pearl  is  to  be  seen  among 
clouds  even  more  conventionalised  than  those  of  the  Celestial  artist. 
The  handle  ends  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  an  idea  borrowed  from  earlier 
silver  ware  and  not  in  keeping  with  the  Chinese  character  of  the  rest 
of  the  piece.  The  ecuelle  and  cover  shown  between  the  mugs  are  also 
decorated  with  blue,  a  very  popular  method  with  all  china  wares  at 
this  period.  The  moulding  of  the  bowl  is  in  the  form  of  basket-work, 
and  the  cover  is  of  the  same  class  but  in  open  work.  The  flowers  are 
slightly  in  relief,  and  the  general  effect  is  more  smooth  and  finished 
in  the  original  than  in  the  photograph. 
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in  good  condition,  now  valued  at  about  £1,  and 
may  often  be  chanced  upon  at  considerably  less. 
Personally  I  have  found  .that  the  saucers  of 
this  character  and  period  are  far  more  difficult 
to  find  than  the  cups  and  mugs,  or  mug-shaped 
cups,  the  latter,  probably,  being  made  without 
saucers  in  some  cases  for  rough  use.  These 
utilitarian  examples  are  still  not  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  collections  can  even  now  be  made 
with  no  great  outlay.  Not  long  since  I  saw  a 
rather  indifferent  tea-set  sold  for  ^15.  The  Bow 
figures,  written  of  on  another  page,  come  into  a 
different  category,  and  are  always  sure  of  bring¬ 
ing  good  prices.  The  statuette  of  America,  one 
of  the  set  of  “  Four  Continents,”  recently  changed 
hands  for  £16,  16s.,  and  a  boy  and  girl  pair, 
with  arrangements  for  candles  and  backgrounds 
of  the  admired  bocage  style,  brought  £21 ;  an¬ 
other  pair  with  bagpipes,  dog,  and  flowers,  _£i6 ; 
the  “  Four  Elements,”  £34 ;  Mars  and  Bellona, 
^30;  a  “Four  Seasons,”  £35;  a  drummer  and 
piper  pair,  £48 ;  Chinamen,  child,  and  monkey,  in 
bocages,  with  a  companion  piece,  £ 42 ;  harle¬ 
quin  and  lady  with  musical  instruments,  nozzled 
for  candle,  bocages ,  £19,  19s.,  and  so  forth  until 
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one  gathers,  roughly,  the  prices  that  have  been 
publicly  paid  during  the  last  few  years.  But 
Bow,  and  especially  the  more  charming  ex¬ 
amples  of  figures  and  groups,  are  a  rising  stock, 
and  the  prices  Mr.  Blacker  gives,  although  an 
admirable  guide,  are  subject  to  many  considera¬ 
tions.  The  condition  of  the  piece,  the  saleroom 
in  which  it  was  sold,  the  possible  fact  that  it 
was  bought  by  a  trade  ring  which  kept  down 
the  price,  and  such  points,  may  be  taken  to 
come  into  the  purview  of  the  affair. 

VARYING  VALUES 

In  any  case  prices  are  dangerous  things, 
and  every  man's  hand  appears  to  be  against 
every  man  in  that  connection.  A  pair  of  painted 
salt-cellars  may  go  for  £10,  and  a  candlestick 
with  amorini  and  flowers  for  £7  one  day  and 
fetch  double,  or  perhaps  half  as  much,  a  little 
later  on.  I  have  followed  a  Bow  figure  from  a 
very  small  auction  room  to  a  very  famous  one, 
a  month  or  so  later,  and  seen  its  price  increased 
fourfold,  but  I  have  also  seen  many  unfortunate 
decreases  in  market  values.  One  dealer  can 
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get  a  good  price  for  Bow  when  another  cannot 
sell,  and  one  collector  possesses  the  flair  and 
luck  for  buying  his  examples  inexpensively 
while  another  pays  top  prices.  To  give  the 
fixed  figure  of  any  one  piece  of  Bow  is  to 
court  contradiction.  The  golden  way  for  the 
collector  is  to  buy  what  he  wants  at  the  aver¬ 
age  value,  making  sure  that  it  is  what  he 
himself  desires.  By  getting  his  cabinet  to¬ 
gether  slowly,  bit  by  bit,  he  need  not  take 
great  risks  in  regard  to  price,  while  each 
addition  of  a  good  example  will  enhance  the 
value  of  those  he  already  holds.  It  is  only 
when  a  really  good  all  round  cabinet  of  Bow 
is  collected  that  one  can  judge  of  the  variety 
of  work  and  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  pieces 
which  this  early  factory  produced. 


CHAPTER  IV 


O  those  interested  in  English  social  life  in 


the  eighteenth  century,  that  department 


of  the  Bow  works  devoted  to  the  production  of 
figures,  fanciful  and  naturalistic,  is  a  mine  of 
information.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
advertisement  of  1753  already  quoted,  asking  for 
“a  person  who  can  model  small  figures  in  clay 
neatly,”  produced  some  excellent  results,  for 
many  of  the  pieces  thereafter  put  upon  the 
market  possess  great  life  and  charm. 

G.  M.  Moser,  as  has  been  shown,  gave  his 
best  services  to  the  factory,  and  John  Bacon — 
the  sculptor  and  R.A.,  1740-1799 — modelled,  in  his 
youth,  largely  for  Bow  as  well  as  for  Chelsea, 
Derby,  and  elsewhere.  Many  figures  are  marked 
at  the  base  with  the  initial  B,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  his  cypher.  At  that  time  one  artist  fre¬ 
quently  worked  for  several  factories.  Among 
the  Bow  examples  which  may  be  attributed  to 
Bacon  with  a  fair  amount  of  certainty  are  the 


PLATE  XII.— WINTER  AND  SUMMER 


A  pair  of  brilliantly  coloured  and  skilfully  modelled  scroll  candle¬ 
sticks.  The  motif  of  the  old  man  in  fur-lined  cloak  warming  his 
hands  at  a  vase  of  fire  is  often  used  in  Bow  pieces  as  emblematic  of 
winter  and  is  no  doubt  derived  from  Meissen.  The  second  statuette 
may  perhaps  be  taken  to  represent  a  figure  of  bounteous  and  fruit¬ 
ful  summer.  Both  candlesticks  and  figures  are  characterised  by  the 
charm  peculiar  to  Bow  at  its  best — smoothness,  lightness,  fine  colour¬ 
ing,  and  grace  of  proportion. 
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excellent  and  lively  “cooks,”  of  which  large 
numbers  were  sold.  Other  examples  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  trace,  but  as  Bacon's  skill  was  later 
generally  acknowledged  many  of  the  best 
groups  have  been  credited  to  him.  It  is  usually 
agreed  that  to  distinguish  between  Bow  and 
Chelsea  figures  is  a  difficult  task,  the  plain 
pieces  being  especially  confusing.  Frequently 
the  same  subject  was  used  either  by  inadvert¬ 
ence  or  by  design,  both  factories  making  use 
of  foreign  designs  from  time  to  time.  With  the 
decorated  examples  there  are  certain  colours 
that  are  distinctive  and  help  to  form  one's 
opinion  as  to  which  factory  gave  them  birth. 

BOW  v .  CHELSEA 

In  deciding  which  are  Bow  figures  and  which 
Chelsea,  the  late  Mr.  Bemrose  placed  much 
value  on  the  consideration  of  the  style  of 
modelling  and  painting.  He  says:  “Notice  in 
many  Bow  figures  that  the  4  repairer,'  or 
maker  of  the  figure,  has  used  a  knife,  or  other 
knife-shaped  tool,  to  ‘cut  up'  or  sharpen  the 
figure  after  it  has  left  the  mould  and  before  it 
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has  gone  into  the  kiln ;  whilst  Chelsea  has 
generally  the  usual  smooth  and  rounded  form 
left  by  the  mould,  and  the  figure  has  been 
finished  with  a  wet  brush,  as  is  the  custom 
to-day.  This  peculiarity  will  be  noticed  not 
only  on  the  drapery,  but  also  on  the  arms  and 
legs  of  the  figure.” 

In  regard  to  colours,  Mr.  Burton,  whose  tech¬ 
nical  experience  is  most  valuable  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  has  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  colours 
largely  used  at  Bow  were  almost  peculiar  to  that 
factory.  The  first  of  these  he  calls  an  enamel 
“  sealing  wax  red  ”  made  from  oxide  of  iron, 
which  is  so  badly  compounded  that  it  is  often 
dry  and  wanting  in  gloss.  Another  is  a  cold 
opaque  enamel  blue,  and  a  third  is  a  gold  purple, 
which  he  considers  hardly  tolerable  when  strong 
and  an  unpleasant  pale  mauve-pink  when  used 
in  thin  washes.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Bow  work  has  certain  disadvantages  to  survive, 
and  that  it  is  not  always  by  their  beauty  that 
you  shall  know  these  groups  and  statuettes. 
But  in  any  case  most  students  of  the  subject 
must  agree  with  Mr.  Burton  when  he  says  that 
the  enamelling  of  the  figures  at  Bow  does  not 


PLATE  XIII. —A  DISH  WITH  WATTEAU-LIKE 
FIGURES  AND  A  BLUE  AND  WHITE  BUTTER¬ 
DISH 

No.  i.  Gros  bleu  and  gold  form  the  border  of  this  ambitious  saucer- 
dish,  which  is  suggestive  of  a  somewhat  pedestrian  effort  to  catch  the 
graces  of  Meissen  or  of  Sevres.  The  Watteauesque  figures  and  the 
indifferent  landscape  are  rather  quaint  than  beautiful,  but  the  blue  is 
of  a  curious  quality  and  the  gold, scrollwork  as  perfect  as  when  pro¬ 
duced.  The  piece  is  marked  in  red  with  anchor  and  dagger,  and  is 
interesting  as  showing  one  particular  side  of  Bow  work.  A  simpler 
and  more  successful  style  of  decoration  is  given  in  the  butter-dish 
of  low  cylindrical  form  standing  upon  three  feet  on  a  small  tray. 
The  blue  is  painted  under-glaze  with  a  flat  wash  over  the  trellis  be¬ 
tween  the  reserves.  There  are  suggestions  of  the  Oriental  in  the 
style  as  well  as  marked  European  qualities.  It  is  a  class  of  dish  made 
in  the  eighteenth  century  largely  at  Worcester  and  elsewhere. 
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appear  so  well  done  as  at  Chelsea,  and  will 
also  follow  him  in  thinking  that  the  superior 
working  of  the  gold  and  enamel  colours  is  a 
better  test  as  to  which  is  Chelsea  and  which 
is  Bow  than  the  paste,  glaze,  &c.,  although  in 
that  department  also  close  comparison  will  show 
differences.  Indeed,  most  authorities  allow  that, 
as  regards  finish  and  decoration,  the  factory  in 
the  West  was  frequently  superior  to  that  of 
the  East  end.  But  Bow  is  perhaps  of  greater 
interest  as  regards  its  experimental  work,  for 
while  many  of  the  Chelsea  figures  were  ob¬ 
viously  the  work  of  potters  from  France  or 
Germany,  who  arrived  as  it  were  fully  equipped, 
those  of  the  Essex  works  were  not  infrequently 
the  earliest  efforts  of  Englishmen  to  compete 
with  the  fashionable  wares  of  Meissen  and  the 
various  china  works  of  France.  Although  Bow, 
too,  had  its  foreign  assistants  in  plenty. 

STAGE  FAVOURITES 

Among  the  most  charming  and  spirited  of 
the  early  white  figures  of  Bow  are  the  “  Fine 
Gentleman ”  and  “Fine  Lady”  from  Garrick’s 
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once  immensely  popular  farce  of  Lethe .  These 
are  the  delight  of  all  collectors,  but  do  not  very 
frequently  appear  in  the  auction  rooms  or  marts 
of  men.  They  were  also  produced  at  Chelsea 
and  are  frequently  ascribed  to  that  factory 
rather  than  to  Bow.  Lethe  is  said  to  be  the 
only  complete  play  Garrick  wrote,  although  he 
frequently  adapted  pieces  to  his  own  uses.  It 
is  also  said  that  when  Garrick  read  Lethe  to 
George  III.  and  his  Queen  at  Windsor  his 
Majesty  slept  —  but  then  his  taste  was  for 
tragedy.  The  actor  added  to  his  farce  from 
time  to  time  and  it  was  ever  welcome  to  the 
public,  largely  on  account  of  the  amusing  Kitty 
Clive  as  “Mrs.  Riot”  and  the  lively  and 
satiric  Woodward  as  “The  Beau.”  Thus  the 
statuettes  were  sure  of  a  ready  sale  either  in 
Bow  or  Chelsea  china.  One  sometimes  hears 
the  name  of  the  famous  sculptor  Roubiliac  as 
modeller  of  these  portraits,  and  as  he  certainly 
worked  for  Chelsea  when  Bow  probably  copied 
examples  from  that  factory,  he  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  them.  Both  figures  were 
taken  from  painted  portraits.  That  of  Wood¬ 
ward  was  from  a  picture  by  Hay  man,  of  which 


i'he  famous  •'  New  Canton  ”  Ink  Pot  which  shows  the  style  Marks  found  on  well-known  pieces  of  Old  Bow  China 

of  work  produced  at  Bow  in  1750.  Several  Museums 
have  examples. 
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an  excellent  mezzotint  was  made  by  M‘Ardell, 
and  that  of  Mrs.  Clive — at  once  the  tyrant  and 
friend  of  Garrick,  of  whom  she  said  in  her 
admiring  anger :  “  Damn  the  man,  he  could  act 
a  gridiron  ” — was  taken  from  a  water-colour 
drawing  by  Thomas  Worlidge  of  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  engraved 
by  Mosley.  The  statuettes  of  such  favourites 
as  these  were  no  doubt  “  good  business  ”  for 
the  factory,  and  actors  in  various  costumes  were 
largely  made,  and  many  of  these  still  survive. 
Among  the  most  famous  figures  of  Bow  are 
those  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby  and  of  General 
Wolfe.  The  Generals  are  represented  in  full 
military  costume  with  cannon,  flags,  &c.,  at  their 
feet.  The  figure  of  Wolfe  bears  the  mark  T©> 
impressed.  This  more  or  less  mysterious  mark 
is  found  on  many  very  different  makes  of  China 
and,  it  is  said,  on  some  Wedgwood  and  other 
ware  which  had  no  pretension  to  be  considered 
porcelain. 


A  MYSTERIOUS  MODELLER 

Bristol  figures  are  frequently  thus  marked, 
and  many  writers  suppose  that  it  stands  for 
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Tebo,  a  French  modeller  who  worked  at  one 
time  for  Josiah  Wedgwood  at  Etruria.  The 
Bristol  porcelain  with  this  mark  is  frequently 
among  the  most  delicate  and  charming  of  the 
factory,  and  is  generally  closely  copied  from 
Dresden  productions.  Those  figures  with  the 
mark  T©  attributed  to  Bow  have  in  some  cases 
more  original  character.  Mr.  Solon,  after  long 
research,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
modeller  was  a  somewhat  doubtful  personality. 
He  points  out  that  Tebo  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  French  name,  although  it  might  be  an 
English  way  of  spelling  Thibeault.  If  this  were 
the  case  he  thinks  the  artist  would  hardly  be 
likely  to  have  introduced  the  letter  “o”  in  his 
monogram.  Most  writers,  however,  accept  Tebo 
as  an  accomplished  French  modeller,  and  he  is, 
it  must  be  owned,  very  convenient  in  that  way. 
Mr.  Oxford,  one  of  the  latest  inquirers  into 
the  history  of  old  Bristol  porcelain,  accepts  the 
monogram  without  any  difficulty,  but  I  have  seen 
somewhere  that  Mr.  Rathbone,  an  authority 
on  old  Wedgwood,  says  that  an  early  example 
of  that  ware  is  marked  T.B.O.  and  attributed 
to  the  same  modeller,  while  the  real  significa- 


PLATE  XIV. 


HORSES  AND  GROOMS 


Interesting  and  curious  groups  of  horses  with  negroes  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  colours  of  the  Oriental  costumes,  the  liveliness  and 
quaint  but  correct  drawing  of  the  animals  make  this  pair  of  orna¬ 
ments  distinctive  among  the  many  classes  of  objects  produced  at 
Bow.  They  are  8£  inches  in  height.  The  bases  are  decorated  with 
the  usual  bright  flowers  in  relief,  but  the  appearance  of  the  groups 
is  somewhat  unlike  the  generality  of  Bow  productions.  The  Roman 
character  of  the  horses  shows  a  type  very  popular  at  the  period. 
John  Wootton  frequently  painted  this  breed  of  horse,  which  has  quite 
died  out  in  our  day,  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  design, 
however,  with  slight  variation,  was  one  employed  at  Meissen  long 
before  Bow  was  known  as  a  factory,  and  was,  no  doubt,  borrowed 
from  the  older  works  with  many  others. 
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tion  of  the  letters  was  “top  of  biscuit  oven,” 
an  injunction  to  the  workmen  in  placing  the 
piece  for  burning.  Thus  we  become  involved 
in  one  of  those  pleasant  little  confusions  that 
befall  all  collectors  of  early  English  ceramics, 
for  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  many  inquirers 
the  craft  of  gathering  together  examples  of 
Bow  and  other  chinawares  is  never  likely 
to  be  reduced  to  an  exact  science.  The 
modeller  of  the  excellent  General  Wolfe  is 
probably  responsible  for  many  other  statuettes 
of  this  series.  The  Marquis  of  Granby  in  full 
military  costume  is  marked  with  an  impressed 
T,  and  many  statuettes,  such  as  the  man  with 
bagpipes  and  lamb,  and  the  group  of  boy  and 
girl  with  flowers,  &c.,  in  the  Schreiber  collec¬ 
tion,  show  the  T©  which  has  exercised  so  many 
wits.  Other  pieces  than  figures  display  the  same 
mark;  vases  with  covers,  bowls  for  pot-pourri, 
and  other  decorative  examples  ornamented  with 
colours  bear  it.  Apart  from  the  “Tebo”  figures 
the  collector  will  chance  upon  a  far  larger 
number  with  other  marks,  such  as  the  planet 
Mercury  incised;  an  anchor  and  dagger  in  red 
and  sword  in  blue,  or  only  the  anchor  and 
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dagger;  “B”  of  Bacon,  the  “I”  in  blue,  the  im¬ 
pressed  “  K  ”  and  a  much  larger  quantity  still 
with  no  mark  of  any  kind.  Some  of  the  most 
engaging  of  these  are  the  figures  of  children  in 
what  may  be  called  the  Continental  manner — the 
boy  on  galloping  horse ;  the  children  each  holding 
a  basket  of  grapes,  and  those  supporting  fluted 
vases  for  flowers  on  their  heads ;  the  boy  and 
girl  selling  fish.  Spring  and  Winter,  a  girl 
with  flowers  and  an  old  man  warming  his 
hands  over  a  vase  containing  fire ;  the  Venus 
with  her  doves ;  Minerva ;  the  famous  Britannia 
with  the  portrait  of  George  II.  on  a  medallion — 
one  notes  that  the  decoration  of  this  piece  is 
both  printed  and  coloured ;  emblematic  figures 
of  America,  and  many  negroes  and  negresses 
in  various  ways.  There  is  a  charming  pierrot 
in  a  yellow  dress  and  harlequin  with  a 
coat  decorated  with  cards.  Bowcocke’s  memo¬ 
randum  book,  which  belonged  to  Lady  Charlotte 
Schreiber,  mentions  the  manufacture  of  these 
harlequin,  pierrot,  cooks,  dancers,  &c.,  and 
adds  that  Mr.  Fogg,  the  china  dealer,  took 
at  one  time,  January  1756,  no  less  than  sixteen 
of  the  “cooks,”  a  design  as  much  appreciated 
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by  the  collector  of  to-day  as  by  the  original 
purchasers  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

THE  SPHINX 

One  of  the  early  and  curious  products  in  Bow 
ware  is  the  now  sought  after  “ Sphinx”  with 
the  head  and  breast  of  the  popular  Mistress 
Peg  Woffington.  These  were  produced  in  pairs ; 
the  one  example  in  the  British  Museum  ap¬ 
pears  to  belong  to  the  experimental  stage  of 
Bow  workmanship,  but  it  is  all  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  on  that  account.  It  is  admirably  modelled 
and  has  been  attributed  to  either  Roubiliac  or 
George  Moser — an  attribution  which  it  would, 
I  believe,  be  easier  to  make  than  to  substantiate. 
In  that  charming  recent  work,  “  Garrick  and  His 
Circle,”  Mrs.  Clement  Parsons  gives  a  rapid 
picture  of  the  popularity  of  Mrs.  Woffington: 
“The  town  worshipped  her,”  she  writes,  “be¬ 
cause,  resembling  Mrs.  Norton  in  the  French¬ 
man's  tribute,  she  was  ‘  so  spirituous  and 
abandoned.'”  Four  portraits  of  her  hang  in 
the  Garrick  Club,  Mercier  making  her  the  more 
beautiful  and  Hogarth  giving  her  the  strength 
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and  intelligence  she  certainly  possessed.  The 
couchant  sphinxes  manage  somehow  to  present 
the  grace  and  charm  of  the  actress  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  ease;  the  lace  cap,  the  turn  of  the 
head  and  arm,  the  proportion  of  the  human 
part  to  the  base,  are  all  cleverly  managed,  and 
thus  this  queer  little  toy  or  ornament  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valued  of  the  early  white 
specimens  of  Bow  ware.  The  statuettes  of 
actors  and  actresses  were  very  popular  and 
were  usually  produced  in  characteristic  coloured 
costume.  There  is  a  well-known  figure  of  an 
actor  in  oriental  dress  who  holds  a  dagger 
and  hangs  a  fine  cloak  lined  with  fur  from 
his  shoulder.  This  model  was  also  produced 
in  Staffordshire  salt  glazed  ware,  like  many 
another  design  which  was  made  to  serve  for 
various  factories  of  both  porcelain  and  pottery. 

A  SIDE  ISSUE 

Indeed  it  is  a  rather  pleasing  branch  of  hobby 
hunting,  to  gather  together  the  various  examples 
of  the  same  design  in  different  material  of  about 
the  same  period.  In  china  and  earthenware  and 
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glass  and  various  kinds  of  prints  this  can  often 
be  done;  in  silver  and  Sheffield  plate;  and,  in 
connection  with  snuff-boxes  and  so  forth,  in 
wood,  horn,  and  many  other  substances. 

For  example,  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Willett 
of  Brighton,  who  was  a  clever  and  fortunate 
and  kind  and  agreeable  collector  in  many 
fields  of  art,  possessed  two  charming  milk 
jugs  in  silver,  with  date  letter  1739  of  exactly 
the  same  pattern  as  the  Chelsea  “  Bee  and 
Goat”  jugs  of  a  later  date  which  have  long 
been  famous  as  bearing  one  of  the  earliest  marks 
of  that  factory. 

But  all  this  is  quite  another  business  from 
that  of  Bow  statuettes,  of  which  I  have  perhaps 
said  enough  to  encourage  the  collector  to  study 
the  well-known  specimens  of  the  ware — for  it 
is  on  that  line  of  discovery  that  he  will  learn 
the  most  useful  facts. 


CHAPTER  V 


HOW  shall  one  recognise  Bow  ware  when 
it  is  happened  upon?  Tell  shortly  and,  if 
you  can,  brightly,  by  what  signs  shall  it  be 
known ;  in  any  case,  tell  clearly  and  quickly. 
Thus  have  I  been  spoken  to  by  a  friend  who, 
with  simple  faith,  not  always  born  of  familiar 
amity,  thinks  that  some  secret  and  touchstone 
can  be  handed  on  definitely  and  for  all  time.  I 
know  the  inquirer  represents  that  great  public 
which  all  writers  love  to  please.  I  know  that  if 
one  sets  out  to  justify  such  a  little  book  as  the 
present  it  is  not  done  until  this  simple  recipe 
for  “ spotting”  old  Bow  has  been  duly  given  to 
the  reader.  And  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  desired  result, 
save  the  study  of  authenticated  pieces  and 
general  knowledge. 

MARKS 

If  the  collector  needs  an  exact  science  to 
back  him  up  in  the  pursuit  of  his  hobby,  he 
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PLATE  XV.— A  LOVER  BETWEEN  SPRING 

AND  WINTER 

i  and  3  are  gaily  painted  statuettes  of  figures  emblematic  of 
spring  and  winter.  The  pretty  girl  carries  flowers  and  is  surrounded 
by  blossoms.  Winter  is  warmed  by  the  usual  vase  of  fire.  The 
decoration  of  the  stands  is  well  painted  and  gilded,  and  both  pieces 
are  of  a  highly  typical  character. 

Between  these  two  statuettes  is  seen  the  lively  figure  of  a  gallant 
wearing  a  long  dressing-gown  and  night-shirt.  He  is  kissing  his 
hand  to  the  absent  figure  of  the  pair  in  a  graceful  and  duly  senti¬ 
mental  fashion.  The  well-modelled  figure  has  no  base,  an  unusual 
omission  in  the  Bow  statuettes.  It  may  be  taken  to  be  one  of  several 
copies  made  at  the  Stratford  works  from  popular  Meissen  models,  for 
this  lover  is  seen  in  the  earlier  examples  of  the  Meissen  ware,  but 
then  his  costume  is  more  gaily  coloured. 
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should  give  up  china.  Antique  English  silver — 
and  only  marked  examples — should  be  his  line. 
Perhaps  in  that  department  of  connoisseurship 
he  can  have  a  clear  table  of  facts  before  him, 
and,  if  he  go  slowly,  he  need  make  few  mis¬ 
takes.  But  fortunately,  or  unluckily  as  you  like, 
with  the  eighteenth-century  chinawares  the  idea 
of  the  early  makers  was  often  rather  to  confuse 
the  buyer  and  put  before  him  examples  that, 
while  of  native  workmanship,  might  pass  for 
oriental  pieces  and  figures  made  here,  but 
resembling  externally,  if  not  in  the  body  and 
paste  and  glaze,  the  favourite  wares  of  Saxony 
and  of  France.  It  is  said  the  Bow  people 
borrowed  a  mark  from  Chelsea,  and  Worcester 
did  the  same  from  Bow  and  other  factories. 
Bristol  took  the  Dresden  mark  and  was  un¬ 
ashamed,  and  Caughley  snatched  at  the  Crescent 
of  Worcester;  so  the  game  went  on  until,  as 
regards  marks,  confusion  became  confounded. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  china  produced 
left  the  factory  of  Bow  unmarked.  After  all  the 
mark  is  the  shadow;  the  paste,  the  body,  and 
the  glaze  are  the  substances  that  count.  Still 
the  table  at  page  85  gives  a  number  of  letters 
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and  signs  which  were  employed  from  time  to 
time,  and  can  be  found  on  surviving  examples. 
An  anchor  was  popular  with  many  factories. 
Bow  and  Chelsea  both  affected  it.  The  swords 
and  daggers  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
Dresden  marks  and,  in  fact,  in  the  brave  days 
when  the  early  English  factories  were  first 
established,  a  mark,  as  I  have  said,  that  looked 
as  though  it  belonged  to  an  established  factory 
was  thought  to  be  worth  borrowing. 

To  show  how  illusive  and  misleading  the 
marks  may  become,  I  will  recount  the  following 
little  affair. 

In  the  Schreiber  collection  of  Bow,  and  in 
others,  will  be  found  several  pieces  marked  T  F, 
inverted  thus,  j,  in  a  monogram.  For  many 
years  this  has  been  taken  to  mean  Thomas 
Frye,  the  often-mentioned  artist  and  mezzotint 
engraver  who  did  so  much  work  for  Bow.  This 
attribution  has  always  been  most  agreeable  to 
the  collector,  who  for  once,  among  the  quick¬ 
sands  of  old  ceramics,  felt  on  safe  ground. 
Alas,  the  pleasing  illusion  was  almost  taken 
from  us.  In  his  work  on  the  subject,  published 
some  six  years  ago,  Mr.  Solon  comes  to  this 
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conclusion :  “  A  monogram  formed  of  T  and  F, 
so  far  supposed  to  stand  for  Thomas  Frye  of 
Bow,  must  be  restituted  to  Worcester.  In  the 
Dyson-Perrins  collection  is  a  replica  of  the  1751 
tureen,  the  earliest  dated  example.  The  origin 
of  this  tureen  is  authenticated  by  the  very  mould 
in  which  it  was  formed  being  still  in  the  factory. 
The  replica,  painted  in  underglaze  blue,  bears 
that  monogram,  which  appears  also  on  several 
pieces  of  the  same  collection.  A  plate  painted 
in  blue  in  Chinese  style  shows  it  in  combination 
with  two  other  signs.”  This  was  all  very  de¬ 
pressing,  but  since  Mr.  Solon’s  discovery  other 
authorities  have  fought  hard  for  the  of  Bow, 
and  it  is  now  generally  considered  to  have  been 
decided  that  pieces  thus  marked  belong  to  Frye 
of  Bow.  Later  in  his  life,  when  he  engraved 
many  mezzotints,  which  are  now  very  valuable, 
he  marked  his  steel  plates  with  the  same 
monogram.  Mr.  Hobson,  of  the  British  Museum, 
considers  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  as  to 
the  Bow  origin  of  this  useful  mark  and  guide 
—but  there  may  be  fresh  discoveries  in  this 
connection. 
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SOME  CHARACTERISTICS 

In  a  well-known  book  by  Mr.  Burton  on 
eighteenth-century  porcelain,  he  has  condensed 
some  characteristics  and  distinctions  of  this 
early  ware  into  a  short  space.  He  points  out 
that  the  authentic  Bow  pieces  show  markedly 
different  types  of  body  and  glaze  from  any 
others,  and  adds  that  those  little  inkstands 
before  mentioned,  which  bear  the  legend  “  Made 
at  New  Canton,  1750,”  of  which  there  are  ex¬ 
amples  in  several  museums,  fix  with  certainty 
the  appearance  of  some  of  the  earliest  produc¬ 
tions.  “These,”  he  says,  “are  nearly  always 
thick  in  substance  and  not  very  skilfully 
fashioned,  the  hollows  of  plates  and  dishes 
being  sometimes  two  or  three  times  as  thick 
as  the  sides.  Where  this  early  ware  is  thick 
it  is  quite  opaque,  but  in  thin  parts  it  is  trans¬ 
lucent  and  has  a  beautiful  warm  creamy  tone. 
The  glaze  on  such  pieces  is  sometimes  gathered 
up  in  drops  or  patches  when  it  always  has  a 
distinct  yellow  tint  due  to  the  high  proportion  of 
lead,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  has  often  become 
quite  iridescent  from  surface  decomposition.” 


PLATE  XVI.— IDYLLIC  MUSICIANS 


Pair  of  brilliantly  painted  figures  over  8  inches  in  height.  The 
man  with  the  flute  and  tambour  is  particularly  graceful  and  gay,  but 
the  lady  with  a  sort  of  triangle  is  also  in  the  most  lively  manner  of 
Bow.  The  rococo  scrollwork  at  the  base,  it  will  be  noted,  is  not  so 
high  as  in  many  cases  of  Bow  statuettes,  but  it  is  full  of  local  char¬ 
acter.  The  marks  on  one  are,  anchor  with  cable  and  dagger  in  red 
and  cross  or  dagger  in  blue  ;  on  the  other,  anchor  and  dagger  in  red. 
The  painting  in  colours  and  gilding  is  elaborate  and  tasteful.  These 
pieces  were  intended  for  metal  mounts  as  is  shown  by  the  holes  left 
for  the  insertion  of  the  stand. 
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The  ware  thus  described  was  such  as  had  been 
made  in  France  but  a  little  later,  as  Professor 
Church  discovered  from  analysis  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  found  on  the  site  of  the  old  works ;  much 
bone  ash  was  added,  with  the  result  of  a  change 
in  the  paste.  Mr.  Burton  adds  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  attempt  to  fix  any  definite  dates 
for  the  changes  in  Bow  ware,  but  he  points  to 
the  fact  that  at  the  British  Museum  one  can 
see  side  by  side  the  inkstand  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  1750,  and  is  therefore  the  first 
style ;  the  Craft  bowl  made  in  1760  which  may 
stand  for  the  second  period,  a  ware  uncommonly 
like  Chelsea ;  and  a  plate  marked  Robert 
Crowther,  Stockport,  Cheshire,  made  in  1770, 
the  third  and  least  satisfactory  class.  With  a 
knowledge  of  these  three  separate  styles  in 
one's  mind  and  a  further  familiarity  with  the 
early  white  wares  and  the  various  figures  and 
statuettes  in  the  public  museums,  the  collec¬ 
tor  will  be  well  able  to  recognise  the  Bow 
wares  when  they  come  his  way. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Eighteenth-century  taste  in  decora¬ 
tion  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  lively 
praise  during  the  last  twenty  years,  that  one 
wonders  the  designs  on  old  china  have  not 
been  more  carefully  copied  in  our  day.  Modern 
porcelain  is  said  to  be,  technically  and  mechani¬ 
cally,  an  almost  perfect  production,  but  viewed 
as  a  whole  the  decoration  of  it  is  still  ex¬ 
tremely  unpleasing.  It  is  in  the  direction  of 
ornamentation  that  our  old  English  wares,  with 
Bow  among  them,  show  such  charming  qualities. 
The  simplicity  and  elegance  of  much  that  must 
have  been  mere  workman's  labour  puts  to 
shame  the  vulgar,  crude,  excessive  decoration 
of  our  own  cultivated  period. 

BOW  ORNAMENTATION 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  thirty  years 
that  the  Bow  works  were  producing  their 
various  wares  the  craft  of  ceramics  may  be 
said  to  have  been  largely  in  thrall  to  the  East. 
As  has  been  shown,  the  decorations  were  mainly 
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based  on  Chinese  styles  or  were  produced  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  “Japan  taste,”  which 
in  its  day  had  been  founded  on  the  immemorial 
and  perfect  work  of  the  Celestial  originators  of 
porcelain.  The  Bow  pieces,  such  as  those  now 
in  the  museums  and  private  collections,  are 
most  graceful  and  satisfying  when  the  crafts¬ 
man  appreciated  the  original  and  copied  the 
oriental  artist  most  closely.  But  although  our 
eighteenth-century  people  appear  to  have  been 
wisely  devoted  to  Chinese  art  in  many  various 
branches  —  lacquer,  china,  furniture,  textiles, 
jade,  ivories,  and  so  forth — they  also  desired  to 
improve  on  what  they  received  from  far  Nankin. 
The  result  is  not  usually  happy.  Thomas  Craft, 
for  example,  thought  he  was  working  in  the 
Japan  taste  when  he  was  producing  a  European 
design  of  marked  ineffectiveness.  He  however 
was  working  somewhat  late  in  the  Bow  period 
when  orientalism  was  giving  way  to  a  newer 
western  style.  A  collection  of  Bow  ware  will 
show  many  specimens  both  of  almost  perfect 
oriental  proportion  and  grace  side  by  side 
with  very  uncultivated  native  efforts  to  improve 
on,  say,  the  Chinese  designs.  But  time,  which 
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takes  away  so  many  pleasant  things,  rewards 
the  world  by  making  each  and  all  of  these 
attempts  highly  interesting,  and  whether  the 
designs  on  early  Bow  ware  are  of  the  so-called 
“ partridge”  pattern  and  strongly  imitative  of 
seventeenth  -  century  “  Kakiemon  ”  style,  or 
whether  it  be  a  rough  blue  underglaze  design 
of  European  people  in  Chinese  attitudes,  the 
result  is  sure  to-day  to  find  many  interested 
admirers. 


CONTINENTAL  DECORATIONS 

It  is  known  that  the  Thomas  Frye  frequently 
mentioned,  an  original  patentee  at  the  Bow 
works,  probably  an  owner  for  a  time  and  after¬ 
wards  manager  for  some  fifteen  years,  was  an 
artist  of  some  ability,  and  he  no  doubt  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  much  of  the  decoration  of  Bow 
ware.  He  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1710,  and 
studied  art  in  his  native  city.  In  1738  he 
painted  a  portrait  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  father  of  King  George  III.,  for  the  Saddler’s 
Company.  Another  authority,  however,  places 
his  birth  in  1724,  and  makes  him  famous  in 
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mezzotint  and  the  painter  of  George  III.,  his 
Queen,  the  artist’s  own  portrait,  and  that  of  his 
wife,  and  also  the  painter  of  “the  celebrated 
Miss  Pond.”  In  any  case,  his  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  miniature  painting,  especially,  should  have 
served  him  in  regard  to  the  decoration  of  the 
chinaware  in  which  he  was  interested. 

Such  examples  as  are  known  to  have  been 
decorated  by  Frye — supposing  that  the  mono¬ 
gram  T  •  F  •  decides  the  matter — are  rich  in 
small  landscapes  with  scroll  and  trellis  borders, 
long-tailed  exotic  birds,  and  flowering  plants.  On 
a  pot-pourri  bowl  is  a  piper  playing,  and  often 
gay  little  scenes  are  depicted.  Frequently  these 
designs  are  painted  in  blue  and  combine  many 
different  styles  of  ornament  in  one  decorative 
scheme.  Apart  from  the  varying  forms  of  em¬ 
bossing  and  raised  ornament  and  the  many 
kinds  of  painting,  the  printed  or  transfer  de¬ 
coration  was  also  largely  used. 

SOME  PRINTED  WARES 

The  work  done  at  Sir  S.  T.  Janssen’s  enamel 
factory  at  Battersea,  some  time  before  1756,  no 
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doubt  suggested  the  transfer  print  to  the  autho¬ 
rities  at  Bow.  The  successes  at  Battersea  of 
Ravenet  and  his  pupils,  of  whom  Hancock 
afterwards  became  particularly  famous  among 
the  porcelain  decorators,  gave  a  great  vogue 
to  the  craft  of  transfer  or  printed  decoration. 
Bow  was  among  the  first  to  adopt  this  device 
for  ornament  and  used  it  with  considerable  skill 
as  the  surviving  examples  show,  sometimes 
applying  it  with  a  hand-painted  border  and 
occasionally  alone.  At  Worcester,  whither  the 
Battersea  artists  seem  to  have  retired  after 
the  collapse  of  the  Janssen  works,  the  craft  of 
printing  on  porcelain  flourished,  while  Sadler 
and  Green  of  Liverpool  also  became  famous 
for  their  designs  printed  on  pottery.  Bow- 
cocke’s  note-books  tell  of  pieces  printed  at  Bow 
in  1756,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
break  up  of  the  Battersea  enamel  works  in 
that  year  opened  up  the  art  of  transfer  printing 
which  rapidly  developed  and  helped  forward 
the  popularity  and  cheapening  of  utilitarian 
chinaware. 

Among  the  most  liked  and  best-known  de¬ 
signs  of  this  time  and  manner  of  application  is 
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Robert  Hancock’s  “  Conversation  Piece,”  as  such 
groups  were  called  in  that  day.  It  is  now  more 
generally  known  as  “  Hancock’s  Tea-party”; 
this  was  used  on  Worcester  and  other  wares. 
It  gives  one  of  those  idealised  little  pictures  of 
eighteenth-century  social  life  which  go  to  make 
so  much  of  the  charm  of  such  old  wares  as  Bow. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  the  re-creation  of  the  period  that 
half  the  pleasure  in  these  old  ceramics  lies.  In 
many  of  the  printed  designs  glimpses  of  the  life 
of  1750-1760  are  shown,  suggestions  of  that 
period  when  the  applied  arts  were  carried  forward 
by  the  skilful  for  the  few,  when  life  was  fairly 
leisurely,  and  before  that  useful  servant,  me¬ 
chanism,  had  become  our  master. 
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